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IV 

THE DIST RIBUTIVE STATE 


A state of society in which the families composing it are, in a 
dctcnnining number, owners of the land and the means of pro¬ 
duction as well as themselves the human agents of production (that 
is, the people who b>' their human energy produce wcaltl) with those 
means of production), is probably the oldest, and certainly the most 
commonly found of all states of society, it is a state of society which 
you get all through the East, all through Asia, and all the primitive 
states wc know, it is the state to which men try to return, as a rule, 
after they hav'e blundered into any other, though the first state we 
described - the Seiwile State - runs it very close as a thing suita-de 
to human nature; for wc know that the Scj vile State did also last for 
centuries quite normally and stably in the Pagan past. 

I'he reason men commonly adopt the Distributive form of 
society, and tend to return to it if tlicy can, is that the advantages it 
presents seem greater in most men’s eyes than its disadvantages. 

I'he advantages are these:— 

It gives freedom: that is, the exercise of one’s will. A family 
possessed of the means of production - the simplest form of which is 
the possession of land and of the implements and capital for working 
the land - cannot be controlled by others. Of course, various produc¬ 
ers specialise, and through exchange one with the other they become 
rhore or less interdependent, but still, each one can live "on his own”; 
each one can stand out, if necessary, from pressure exercised against 
him by another. He can say: “If you wiU not take my surplus as 
against your surplus I shall be the poorer; but at least I can live.” 

Societies of this kind are not only free, but also, what goes with 
freedom, elastic — that is, they mould themselves easily to changed 
conditions. The individual, or the family, controlling his or its own 
means of production, can choose what he will do best, and can exercise 
his faculties, if he has sufficient knowledge, to the best advantage. 


’i'liLs arrangement also gives security, tliough not as much secu¬ 
rity as the Servile State. Men in this position of ownership are not in 
dread of the immediate future. They can carry on. They may, if they 
choose, make a reserve of tlieir produce to carry them over moments 
of difficulty. Imr instance, .the}' will pirobably have each a reserve 
of food to carry them over a bad harvest or some natural disaster. 
Further, it is found in practice that societies of this kind continue for 
centuries without much change. They go on for generations with a 
jiroperty well divided among tliem and everybody free, so far as eco¬ 
nomic situation is concerned. No such society has ever been destroyed 
except by some great shock; and so long as eveiy shock can be warded 
off, this system of having the land and the means of production 
controlled by the mass of the citizens as private owners is enduring. 
There are districts of Europe today where tlie system has continued 
from beyond the memory of man. Such a little state as Andorra is an 
example, and many of the Swiss valleys. Further, when the system has 
been laboriously reconstructed, when the mass of families who used 
to be dispossessed have been again put into possession of land and the 
means of production, we find that the state arrived at is stable. 

The best example of that sort of reconstruction today is to be 
found in Denmark, but you have it also in a less marked fashion in 
most parts of France and in most of the Valley of the Rhine, in Bel¬ 
gium and Holland, in Norway, and in many other places. Wherever 
it has been settled it has taken root firmly. 

The disadvantages of such a system are, first, that though in prac¬ 
tice it is found usually stable, yet in theory it is not necessarily stable, 
and in practice also there are some communities the social character of 
which is such that the system cannot be established permanently. 

It is obvious that, with land and the means of production well 
distributed among the various families, a few may by luck or special 
perseverance and cunning, tend to buy up the land and implements 
of their less fortunate neighbours, and nothing will prevent this but 
a set of laws backed up by strong public opinion. In other words, 
people must desire this state of society, and desire it strongly in order 
to maintain it; and if the desire for ownership and freedom is weak 
this distributive arrangement will not last. 

In the absence of special laws, and a public opinion to back 
them, the idler or the least competent or least lucky of the owners will 
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gradually lose llieir ownership to the more industrious or the more 
cuniiiiig or more fortunate. 

Another disadvantage v\ hich has often l^een pointed out is that 
a state fd society of this sort, though usually stafdc and enduring, falls 
into a routine (that is, into a traditional way of doing things), which 
it is very difficult to change. ’I'he small owner will not have the same 
opportunities for travel and f.ir wide experience as the rich man has, 
and he will tend to go on as his fathers did, and therefore when some 
new invention arises outside his society lie will be slow to adopt it. In 
this way his societ}' becomes less able to defend itself from predatory 
neighbours and goes under in war. For a society of this kind is unfitted 
to the discovery of new things. Contented men feel no special spur to 
discover or to act on such discovery. That is why we find societies in 
which land and all the other means of production are well distributed 
among the greater part of the families of the State lx;coming too con¬ 
servative - that is, unwilling to change even for their own advantage. 

\ his, of course, is not universally true. For instance: no society 
in Furope has made more progress in agriculture than the Danish 
society of small owners. But, take the world all over, this kind of state 
is usually backward, that is, slow to take up improvements in produc¬ 
tion and to avail itself of new discoveries in physical science. 

I'here is also another disadvantage which the Distributive State 
has when it is in competition with a Capitalist State, or even a Servile 
State, and that is the difficulty of getting a very large number of small 
owners to put their money together for any great purpose, 'i'he small owner 
will probably have less opportunities for instruction and judgment 
than the few directing rich men of a Capitalist or Servile State, and 
even if he is, on the average, as well educated as these rich men in 
neighbouring states, it will be more difficult to get a great number of 
small owners to act together than to persuade a few large owners to 
act together. Therefore highly capitalist States, such as England, will 
be found more enterprising than less capitalist States in their invest¬ 
ments and commerce. They will open up new countries more rapidly, 
and will get possession of the best markets. 

Tastly, this disadvantage attaches to the Distributive State — that 
it is not so easy in it to collect great funds for war or for national defence, 
or for any other purpose, as it is in a Capitalist or Servile State. You 
cannot tax a Distributive State as highly as you can tax a Capitalist 
State. The reason is obvious enough. A family with, say, £400 a year 


finds it terribly difficult - almost impossible - to pay out £100 a year in 
taxation. 'I'iic) live on a certain modest scale to which all their lives are 
fitted, and wliich does no! leave very ntuch margin for taxation. If you 
have a million such lamilies with a total income of £400 millions you 
may collect from them, say, a tenth of their wealth in a year - £40 mil¬ 
lions -hut you will hardly be able to collect a quarter-£!00 millions. 

But another society with exactly the same amount of total 
wealth, £400 millions a year, only divided into very rich and very 
poor, a society in which there are, say, 1,000 very rich families w'ith 
£300,000 a year each, and a million families with rather less than 
£100 a year each, is in quite a different situation. You need not tax at 
all the million people with a hundred a year each, but the rich people, 
who between them have £300,000,000 a year, can easily be faxed 
a quarter of their whole w'calth; for a rich man always has a much 
larger margin, the loss of which he does not really feel. 

B}' a ver}' curious paradox, which it would take much too long to 
go into in detail, but which it is amusing to notice, tliis power of taxing 
a very highly capitalist coniniunity is one of the things which is begin¬ 
ning to handicap our capitalist societies today against tlie Distributive 
societies. It used to Ixi all the other w'ay, and it seemed common sense 
that countries where you could levy large sums for State purposes of 
w'ar or ]ieace w'ouid win aga.nsl countries where you could not levy such 
sums for public purposes. Bur the fact that you can tax so very higlily a 
society ofa flnv rich and many poor has been shown m the last few years 
to have most unexpected results. Fhe \'ery rich men pay all right; but 
the drain on tlie total resources of file wealth of the State weakens it. 

The money raised by taxation is spent on State servants - many 
of them inefficient and idle. 

Since it is so easy to raise large sums, there is a temptation to 
indulge in all sorts of expensive State schemes, many of which come 
to nothing. And this power of easy taxation, which was a strength, 
becomes a weakness. 

No one suspected this until taxation rose to its present height, 
bur now it is clearly apparent; and we in England might perhaps be 
in a better way later on if there had been as much resistance to high 
taxation here as there has been in countries where property is better 
distributed. 



FERFECT CUNTIUTIGN—WHV? 

Q,Piirjict Conljitlon Kiashes away ev^n 
mortal s:n, but sn such a case it is neces¬ 
sary to go to Confession before Holy 
Communion. It may save your soul at 
death if no Priest is near for the 
Sacraments. Learn this for yourself, 
teach it to others, especially to one 
near death. 

O^Perfect Contrition becomes easy by 
meditating on the Sufferings of Christ 
or before a Crucifix. “Who" is suffer¬ 
ing? “Whai” is He suffering? “Why?" 

ACT OF FEUFEGT CONTRITION 

O MY GOD, I am heartily sorry 
arid beg pardon for all my sins, 
NOT SO MUCH because these sin: 
bring suffering and hell to me, buf 
because they have crucified my lov¬ 
ing Savior Jesus Christ and offended 
Thine infinite Goodness. I firmly 
resolve, with the help of Thy grace, 
to confess my sins, to do penance 
and to amend my life. Amen. 
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a Heart that felt the bitter pangs of pain ^ 

What time the gleaming death spear pierced Thee through, 
And Thy most precious Blood poured forth like ram, 

To cleanse the souls of Gentile and of lew; 

Remember us in sorrow’s darkening day, 
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And teach us from the earth to turn away. 

To think of Thee and of Thy blood stained Cross 


Meant that opened wide Thy flaming door 
■^0 shelter Mary Magdalen from scorn, 

To lead her up the sun-let path once more, 

To foster and to fan her love newborn; 

Let us walk the sin-beclouded road 

Creep softly in when comes the withering storm, 

Lay down for aye our soul-destroying load 
Where glows the Light Eternal, bright and warm. 

Dear Heart that rose triumphant from the tomb, 

Where weight of all our sins had pressed Thee down, 
0, help us rise above the gathering gloom, 

To fight Thy foes and win the victor’s crown; 

To seek Thee on the Mount of deeds well done, 

To hear Thee throbbing near us on our way, 

T^ sear with Thee beyond the glowing sun 
And^tiitfe with Thee through God’s unending Day. 






